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ABSTRACT 

The 23 supplementary educational programs for 
children of migrant workers in North Carolina are evaluated in this 
report covering programs operant during the summer of 1971, Eleven 
objectives are listed under instructional and supportive services, 
p re service conferences and training, and postservice evaluation 
methods are emphasized. In the state summary of findings, it is noted 
that the 1971 summer sessions failed to reach the estimated state 
total of students; grade placement in most elementary projects was 
made on the basis of student’s age and teacher opinion; teacher-pupil 
ratios ranged from 1:5,4 to 1:81; there was some integration 
coordination with concurrent programs; attempts were made to involve 
parents; and equipment purchases were limited. State and local 
efforts are discussed, and new and exemplary programs are examined. 
Recommendations for improving the program are made under 4 headings: 
Project Development and Management; Inservice Training for Migrant 
Programs; Dissemination Efforts; Evaluations, Monitoring, and 
Reporting; and New Directions. An appendix contains graphs depicting 
student achievement (by school) and various evaluation forms. Related 
documents are RC 005 877 and RC 005 878, (PS) 
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Preface 

The following report is the Evaluation of North Carolina's 
Migrant Education Programs operated during the Summer of 1971. 

Four basic charges to the Division of Research, State 
Department of Public Instruction, shaped the evaluation plan and format 
of this report. The evaluators were charged with the responsibilities 
of: (1) collecting and analyzing all information necessary for 

fulfilling Federal and State evaluation requirements, (2) conducting 
the evaluation in such a way as to encourage program improvement hoth 
during and as a result of the evaluation process, (3) implementing 
an objective-based procedure which would encourage more effective 
planning, proposal writing, and program development for future projects, 
and (4) initiating beneficial contacts between State Department of 
Public Instruction consultants and local Migrant Project personnel. 

Appreciation for making this report possible must be 
acknowledged to the State Migrant Education Staff, LEA project directors, 
coordinators and their staffs, consultants and volunteers who graciously 
served on the on-site evaluation teams, and the entire staff of the 
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INTRODUCTION 



Migrants in North Carolina 

The agricul turally-oriented coastal plain of eastern North 
Carolina has provided seasonal employment for migrants In the Atlantic 
Coast Migrant Stream since the Great Depression years of the 1930's. 

A "typical" cycle has been frequently described for this group of workers 
"on the season" who consider Florida their "home base" and return there 
after the harvest season in the northern states. This widely accepted 
description probably "fits" less than half the migrant workers employed 
in North Carolina in any given season. North Carolina's Migrant Education 
Administrative Handbook describes the situation: "If there is a stream 

of migrant labor crews northward in the spring and southward in the fall, 
then there are eddy currents along the way ..." Three notable 
exceptions to the stream migration are: an influx of secondary school 

aged migrant youths primarily from surrounding southern states who 
specialize in the tobacco harvest, which requires a considerable amount 
of hand labor during peak periods; a small flow of interstate and intra- 
state migrants into three western North Carolina counties where crops 
range from apples, beans, cabbage, and squash to gladiolus bulbs; and a flow 
of intrastate migrants out of a northern tier of North Carolina counties 
which straddle the Piedmont-Coastal Plains boundary. These workers migrate 
southward and eastward into counties where farming is more intensive. 

There were some indications, based on observations in the summer 
of 1971, of declining numbers in the Atlantic Coast Stream while the young 
tobacco workers continue to increase. Intrastate migrants, of which the 
southward migration from the northern tier of mid-eastern North Carolina 
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counties is but a part, seem to be increasing annually. This apparent increase 
may be a function of better reporting systems since these small, numerous 
nonpatterned flows which do not have a historical basis constitute a difficult 
challenge to any reporting and recruitment systems. 

Farmland covers nearly half of North Carolina, providing $1.5 
billion in income to the State's economy. The sale of commercial crops 
accounts for 5 r >% of total farm income. At least sixteen of these crops 
are harvested in varying degrees by migrant labor. An individual migrant 
may work four or more crops during a short stay in one or more areas of the 
State, The appendix of North Carolina's Migrant Education Administrative 
Handbook (p, 28) lists the crops harvested by migrant labor for each of the 
counties in which migrant ed'cation programs existed in 1970, 

The Migrant Education Program 

The North Carolina Migrant Education Program, as it exists in 
1971, derives its direction from Public Law 89'-750, a 1966 Amendment to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 

This law enabled the State Educational Agency or a combination 
of such agencies to apply for grants to establish or improve, either 
directly or through local educational agencies, programs of education for 
migratory children of migratory agricultural workers. The charge from this 
act as set forth in terms of a goal for North Carolina's Migrant Education 
Program is: "To establish programs and projects whtch are designed to meet 

the, special educational needs o& mlgnatory children oh mlgrat-ory agricultural 
workers and to coordinate these programs and projects with simllaji programs 
In other states , " 

The definitions of eligible participants used by North Carolina's 
O Migrant operation is taken from the "Title I Program Information Guide #28," 

ERJC 
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issued by the U.S. Office of Education. This guide states: "A mignatony 

child o{) a migJtatoHy agsu. cuZtwwZ mnkeA. it a child who hat moved &n.om one 
a cheat cUa txict to anoZh&x duJting the. pott y&aA with a. patent o> i guaAdian 
who wot tedung oh, acquiring employment in agAicuituAt including Atlcuted 
£ood pHoce&Aing acti aiti et A uch at canning 

Three categories of eligible migrants are recognized by the 
North Carolina Migrant operation: Interstate, intrastate, and five-year 

provision. 

Interstate Migrant 

An interstate migrant is a child who has moved with a 
parent or guardian within the past year across state 
boundaries in order that a parent, guardian, or member 
of his immediate family might secure temporary or 
seasonal employment in agriculture or in related food 
processing activities. The parent or guardian and child 
are expected to continue in the migrant stream. 

1 

Intrastate Migrant 1 

An intrastate migrant is a child who has moved with a j 

parent or guardian within a state in order that a parent, j 

guardian, or member of his immediate family might secure j 

temporary or seasonal employment in agriculture or in related | 

4 

food processing activities. The parent or guardian and ! 

child are expected to continue in the migrant stream, 

Five-Year Eligibility Provision 

Should a family meeting either of the above conditions 
decide not to continue to follow the crops but to 
"Settle" in a given community, a child in such a family 
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may be considered eligible to participate in projects 
funded under Public Law 89-750 for a period of five 
years with written consent of the parents. It should 
be emphasized that the only purpose of extending the 
eligibility period for five years is to admit former 
migratory children, with the concurrence of their 
parents, into an established program and to provide 
children already in the program with continued services 
after they have ceased to migrate. 

State and Local Responsibilities 

Although there are provisions in the Legislation for programs to 
be operated by private agencies under special arrangement or by the State 
Agency, all projects operated under the auspices of the State have been 
administered indirectly through local school administrative units. Under 
this arrangement the State Agency is responsible for, among other things, 
establishing the State Plan, setting the priorities for the State Migrant 
Education Program, insuring that each local unit whose territory contains 
eligible migrants submit a proposal and implement a project, approving 
project proposals submitted by local administrative units, evaluating 
and monitoring approved projects and providing technical assistance including 
but not limited to consultative aid in proposal writing, and continuing 
staff development at the State level. 

The North Carolina Migrant Education Section maintains a Migrant 
Education Center near the geographical center of North Carolina's migrant 
populations. This center is located at Grifton and is responsible for 
technical assistance, transmission of student records into the National 
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Mi grant Student Record Transfer System, and the operation of two mobile 
classroom units designed and equipped to teach automotive engine tune-up 
fundamentals. Instructors for the mobile tune-up courses are provided by 
the Migrant Education Center, A film library which provides instructional 
films and filmstrips to migrant projects on a loan basis is also operated 
from the Center, 

A local administrative unit desirous of operating a migrant program 

mus t : 

1, Identify the eligible migrant students or, in the case of summer- 
only projects, estimate the number of migrant children expected 
to be in the area, 

2, Submit a proposal which is supportive of State objectives 
and needs of local migrant students, 

3, Procure the necessary personnel for program operation, 

4, Provide pre- and in-service staff training, 

5, Recruit the migrant students, 

6, Insure eligibility by filing an application for enrollment 
for each child with the State Migrant Office, 

7, Report attendance, pupil transfer records, and other necessary 
information to the State Agency. 

8, Implement the program in accordance with the proposal. 

9, Evaluate the program. 

Additionally, it is strongly suggested that all local migrant education 
projects organize an advisory committee, which will bring together all 
agencies providing services to migrants, initiate a planning committee for 
preparing the project proposal, set up procedures to involve migrant parents 
in the planning and implementing the project, utilize consultative help from 
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State Department of Public Instruction staff, correlate planning and activities 
with regular school year programs, emphasize the positive aspects of the 
migrants' culture, tailor instruction to the learning styles of migrant 
children by designing activities which include considerable involvement, 
establish and maintain continuing contact between the project staff and 
local school unit administrators, and disseminate information about the project 
before, during, and after its operation. 

A mom thorough tU>tlng o$ aupottedbitctiu o& LEA' & mctlvdng 
migrant funding mag be. tfound dn ChapteA F qua utf Ud^aant EduoaU^ battue 

Handbook i . 

Types and Locations of Projects 

All regular school term projects in North Carolina's Migrant 
operation are designed to supplement and extend services to migrant children 
which are not provided through other sources of funding. Local units are 
continually reminded to " supplement, not supplant ." Supplementary services 
frequently take the form of additional classroom personnel — instructional 
aides, reading, counseling, speech, and other specialists who work directly 
with the migrant children to meet their special educational needs. These 
services may also take the form of special instructional materials and 
equipment. Currently, however, State management discourages any such purchases 
unless: (1) the need for the materials is shown to be directly related to 
student needs by documented evidence of assessed needs of the students, and 
(2) there is absolutely no possibility of obtaining the materials from other 
sources, i.e., requested or similar materials are not available for any other 
students in the system. 

Due to the composition of North Carolina's migrant population, summer 
school programs for school-age migrant children were assigned first priority 



at the beginning of the 1971 fiscal year. The summer programs may be 
roughly divided into two types: pre-school /elementary and secondary programs. 

The age break between the two types of programs is generally determined by 
the age at which migrant children are expected to work in the harvests. 

Although this age varies within the North Carolina migrant population, it 
typically occurs somewhere between eleven and fourteen. 

With one notable exception -- the Robeson tutorial program -- 
all pre-school /elementary programs in North Carolina were operated in 
school facilities and required transporting the students. 

The summer programs were charged with the responsibility of 
developing a curriculum, based on the needs and characteristics of the migrant 
children, which would prepare the children to be more successful in the 
regular school situation. In order to stimulate the children's interest and 
offer them better chances for success, these programs are less restrictive 
than normal school programs. They were encouraged to utilize an experience- 
based non-textbook approach and to individualize instruction for each child. 

The secondary migrant programs operated in North Carolina are 
of two basic types: guidance-counseling-service programs and educational - 

vocational programs. These categories are not mutually exclusive as considerable 
overlap may exist. The somewhat arbitrary distinction between the two types 
of secondary programs is made on the basis of whether students are transported 
to a school for Instruction or the instructor-counselor meets with the youths 
at the camp sites. Most of the secondary programs schedule operations 
on nights and weekends since their students are at work in the fields during 
other periods. The staff of the counseling programs also experience more 
student contact during the evening hours and weekends. Two of North Carolina's 
counseling programs, Duplin and Pitt Counties, counseled during the week and 
opened the schools of weekends. 
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Two of North Carolina's twenty three migrant programs were 
comprehensive in that they operated both elementary and secondary 
programs during the Summer of 1971. Table I lists the types of programs 
and the administrative units (counties) In which they were operated. 
Figure II depicts the concentration of migrant projects, and mirrors 
locations of the various populations currently served by the North 
Carolina Migrant operation. 
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NORTH CAROLINA MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

1971 



Units With Year Round Programs 



Elementary Number^ 



Halifax County 8 
Haywood County 10 
Pasquotank County 18 
Transylvania County 22 
Robeson County 20 
Sampson County 21 
Harnett County 9 
Henderson County 11 
Johnston County 13 
Northampton County 16 
Washington County 24 
Cartaret County 3 



Secondary Number^ 

p 

Camden County „ 1 & 2 

Currituck County^ 5 & 25 



Units With Summer Programs Only 



Elementary 


Number^ 


Secondary 


Number^ 


Columbus County 


4 


Duplin County 


6 


Nash County 


15 


Greene County 


7 


Pamlico County 


17 


Lenoir County 


14 


Hyde County 


12 


Pitt County 


19 






Wake County 


23 


^These numbers were 


assigned 


to projects for 


the pur 



of reporting only. 

2 Both Camden and Currituck Counties operate comprehensive 
programs for students of all ages. 



PROJECT SCHEDULES 



PROJECT 


HOURS OF RATION 


HOURS 

PER 

DAY 


TOTAL 

DAYS 

OPERATED 


CAMDEN ELEMENT ARY 


8:15 a.m, - 5:00 p.m, 


8.75 


30 


CAMP EM SECONDARY 


6:00 p , m . - 9:30 p . m . 


3.50 


30 


CARTERET ELEMENTARY 


8:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 


9,00 


25 


COLUMBUS ELEMENTARY 


4:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 


5.00 


33 


CURRITUCK ELEMENTARY 


8:00 a.m, - 4:00 p.m. 


8.00 


30 


CURRITUCK SECONDARY 


6:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. 


3.00 


30 


DUPLTN SECONDARY 


Evening & irregular hours 




61 


GREENE SECONDARY 


7:00 a.m, - 11 :Q0 p.m, 


16.00 


33 


HALIFAX ELEMENTARY 


8:00 a.m, - 1 :00 p.m. 


5.00 


31 


HARNETT ELEMENTARY 


7:45 a.m. - 3:45 p.m. 


8,00 


30 


HAYWOOD ELEMENTARY 


8:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 


8.00 


47 


HENDERSON ELEMENTARY 


8:00 a.m, - 3:00 p.m. 


7.00 


35 


HYPE ELEMENTARY 


8:00 a.m, - 4:00 p.m. 


8.00 


25 


JOHNSTON ELEMENTARY 


7:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 


9.00 


24 


LENOIR SECONDARY 

/ 


5:00 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. 


5.50 


23 


NASH ELEMENTARY 


8:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 


8.00 


45 


NORTHAMPTON ELEMENTARY 


8:00 a.m. - 1 :00 p.m. 


5.00 


20 


PAMLICO ELEMENTARY 


8:00 a.m, - 4:00 p.m. 


8,00 


24 


PASQUOTANK ELEMENTARY 


7:30 a.m. - 4:15 p.m. 


8.75 


30 


PITT SECONDARY 


Irregular hours 




22 


ROBERSON ELEMENTARY 


8:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 


4,50 


41 


SAMPSON ELEMENTARY 


8:30 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. 


7.00 


* 30 


TRANSYLVANIA ELEMENTARY 


8:30 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. 


7,00 


35 


WAKE SECONDARY 


5:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 


4.00 


45 


WASHINGTON ELEMENTARY 


8.00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 


9.00 


30 
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METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



Project Writing and Approval 

By the time the Division of Research began assigning personnel 
to the evaluation of migrant programs (January 20, 1971), procedures were 
being prepared by the State Migrant Education staff for proposal writing 
and approval for 1971 summer projects. The State Migrant staff was 
responsible for the design of the approval process. The Division of 
Research supported the operation in the area of objectives and by initiating 
contact between appropriate consultants within the State Department of 
Public Instruction and North Carolina's Migrant Operations. 

The Division of Planning assigned a consultant who made an 
initial contact with the Assistant State Superintendent for Program Services, 
State Department of Public Instruction. At the request of the Assistant 
Superintendent, personnel were assigned to cooperate with planning the 
Migrant Program from the following Divisions of Program Services: Occupa- 

tional Education, Language Arts, Pupil Personnel Services (Guidance), 

Early Childhood Education, Health, Safety, and n hysical Education, Cultural 
Arts, Special Education, and Mathematics. 

After these consultants were introduced to the goals and methods 
of the Migrant Program, they provided, through a series of conferences, 
ideas as to what portions of the subject matter from their respective areas 
would be applicable to stress in student objectives for Summer Migrant 
Education Projects. Following these conferences, the assigned staff members 
from the Division of Research and the Division of Planning produced the 
Handbook: Sa/np£e Obj&ctlvej, £qsl lligrumt Education PfwgMm 6 . 
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Draft copies of the Objectives Handbook were scrutinized by both 
the State Department consultants and local project personnel at the March 
15 and 16 Grifton meetings which were held for the purpose of training 
in proposal writing, (It should be noted that in the case of summer 
only programs, LEA migrant staffs had not been formed and teacher repre- 
sentation was limited.) 

On March 30 and 31, cooperative planning meetings, for proposal 
design and interproject sharing of ideas, were held at the Grifton Center. 
Following these meetings, the Division of Research provided technical- 
on-site assistance for proposal writing as requested by LEA's or by the 
State Migrant staff. This activity was continued until the pre-service 
training at Atlantic Beach was begun. 

During April, proposals were reviewed and approved by the State 
Migrant staff with appropriate consultative help. 

Objectives 

During the March-April period, a national migrant committee 
produced A Statement of Migrant Program Purposes . The eleven objectives 
which made up this statement were adopted by the North Carolina Migrant 
programs as 1971 State Objectives . These objectives are reproduced in 
Table III. 

Following the receipt of this information, evaluation plans for 
summer programs were finalized. All project directors were introduced to 
evaluation plans through the Migrant Newsletters, the Grifton Conferences 
and the personal contacts. Sample. Ob/zd cu&4 £o% Hifift&Yit Educa-tcon Pft-ogAam& 
was revised and extended to include information pertaining to gathering 
student data. Other reporting forms were developed or revised and printed 
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State Migrant Education Objectives 
Revised May, 1971 

Instructional Services 

1= Provide the opportunity for each migrant child to improve communica- 
tions skills necessary for varying situations. 

2. Provide the migrant child with preschool and kindergarten experiences 
geared to his psychological and physiological development that will 
prepare him to function successfully, 

3. Provide specifically designed programs in the academic disciplines 
(Language Arts, Math, Social Studies, and other academic endeavors) 
that will increase the migrant child's capabilities to function at 
a level concomitant with his potential. 

4. Provide specially designed activities which will increase the migrant 
child's social growth, positive self-concept, and group interaction 
skills, 

5. Provide programs that will improve the academic skill, pre-vocational 
orientation, and vocational skill training for older migrant children. 

6. Implement programs, utilizing every available Federal, State, and 
local resource through coordinated funding, in order to improve 
mutual understanding and appreciation of cultural differences among 
children. 



Supportive Services 

7. Develop in each program a component of intrastate and interstate 
communications for exchange of student records, methods, concepts, 
and materials to assure that sequence and continuity will be an 
inherent part of the migrant child's total educational program. 

8. Develop communications involving the school, the community and its 
agencies, and the target group to Insure coordination of all available 
resources for the benefit of migrant children, 

9. Provide for the migrant child's physical and mental well-being by 
including dental, medical, nutritional, and psychological services. 

10. Provide a program of home-school coordination which establishes 
relationships between the project staff and the clientele served in 
order to improve the effectiveness of migrant programs and the process 
of parental reinforcement of student effort. 

11. Increase staff self-awareness of their personal biases and possible 
prejudices, and upgrade their skills for teaching migrant children by 
conducting inservice and preservice workshops. 
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during this time. 

While the evaluators and planning consultants were involved in 
the final stages of evaluation planning, the State Migrant Section sponsored 
two regional pre-service workshops on behavior modification techniques. 
Immediately after these conferences, planning was begun for the Migrant 
Education Staff Development Conference for all LEA migrant personnel 
involved in summer projects. 

Pre-Service Training — Migrant Staff Development Conference 

Due to time limitations and hiring procedures, it was decided by 
the State Migrant Education staff and LEA representatives that In order 
for Staff Development to reach more than half of all migrant personnel, 
any general training session must be held between the termination of the 
regular school year and the beginning of summer operations. The compromise 
reached resulted in a week-long staff development conference at Atlantic 
Beach, North Carolina, during the week of dune 14 through dune 18, 1971. 

The Atlantic Beach Conference brought together for the first time 
in 1971, practically all of the persons; including consultants, evaluators, 
SDPI staff and principals; who were to be involved with the summer opera- 
tions. Approximately 220 teachers, aides, nurses, counselors, home-school 
coordinators, clerks, and directors were represented. Many projects brought 
their entire staff. Almost one half (49%) of these participants were new 
to migrant education. The remainder had one or more year's experience 
in working with migrant children. 

The working day of the Conference was from 9:00 am until 4:30 p.m. 
divided into two and three hour sessions. The topics formally presented 
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at the Conference Included: Record Transfer System, Advisory Committees, 

Mobile Automotive tune-up units, Griffon Migrant Center, Evaluation of 
Migrant Programs, Behavior Modification Techniques, Secondary Migrant 
Program Reviews, Guidance, Vocational Education, Recreation and Physical 
Education, Kindergarten Methods and Materials, Elementary Methods and 
Materials, and Duties of the Home-School Coordinator. In addition to the 
formal sessions, one half-day period was allotted for final local unit 
planning. 

Each of the eight groups of local staff members attending the 
conference followed a separate schedule designed to include all topics 
applicable to their particular job. A few of the smaller groups, including 
nurses, directors, and home-school coordinators, had an average of three 
opportunities to attend presentations of choice or to work together in a 
small group situation. 

Reactions to this conference were obtained by means of a 
questionnaire to which eight-three percent of the participants responded. 

Generally, reactions to the conference were favorable, as indi- 
cated by responses to questions regarding choice of topics, the depth of 
presentation, benefits accruing to students, and general reactions. Most 
participants considered the conference beneficial and well worth attending; 
however, there were also comments that considering time spent, there could 
have been an even greater information output. 

Among the responses, 88 % of the participants reported that they 
felt the topics presented were relevant to their duties, while 36% thought 
that all relevant topics had been covered during the week. Approximately 
70% felt that the group leaders had a feel for the situations which 
existed in migrant programs and an adequate knowledge of their topics, 
o 
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Si xty-five percent of the respondents stated that they gathered information 
which they felt was directly usable in their own programs. 

Two frequent comments were the various requests for more 
sessions on all types of instruction and more small group Interaction at 
the expense of formal presentations. Other comments included concern over 
the small number of blacks among the presenters; the need for social 
activities for the participants; and a desire for more background information 
about migrants, their home situation, and how to deal with them in teaching. 
There was also a suggestion that there should be a briefer and more general 
presentation of the Record Transfer System for the majority of the parti- 
cipants, and more detailed presentations for those who would be In charge 
of the records. There were many requests for actual practice on the student 
record forms, A few participants suggested that the schedule might include 
some afternoon breaks with night sessions held to make up the time; others 
expressed dissatisfaction with the food and requested an alternative meal 
plan. 

Comments concerning the effectiveness of the overall conference 
approached 90% favorable. Perhaps the best single indicator was not the 
questionnaire but rather the observed participation in all sessions and the 
many favorable unsolicited comments.. In addition, over 90% of the respon- 
dents reported that their students would definitely benefit from the staff's 
having attended the conference. 

Even though the total conference was judged successful by those for 
whom it was designed, there were Indications that sessions on classroom 
methods and procedures were better received than sessions concerned with 

n i 
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management and procedures (Including evaluation and reporting procedures). 
The evaluators, therefore, recommend, based on conversations and written 
comments on the questionnaire, that future conferences be designed to 
offer more sessions dealing with methods and procedures for teachers and 
counselors , 

Local pre-service training was limited this year due to the 
timing of the Atlantic Beach Conference. The average time devoted to 
local pre-service training including general orientation, objectives, 
records, reports from conferences, planning for instruction, developing 
materials and studying model programs was reported as slightly over three 
days. Individual projects ranged from slightly less than one day to 
twelve days. Although these figures were adjusted by tabulations, there 
was still some indication that approximately 1/3 of projects reported 
man-days instead of total staff training time. This effectively increased 
the reported time devoted to training. 

Most of the pre-service time was spent in general orientation 
and introduction to supplementary materials (and equipment) to be used 
in the migrant program. Some projects, however, spent considerable 
portions of their time in rearranging the facilities — desks, chairs, 
learning centers, etc. — to fit the requirements of their program. 

All of North Carolina's projects conducted in-service training. 
Time estimates were not required by this year's reporting forms. Two 
projects, Roberson tutorial and Northampton, set aside one day per week 
for in-service training. Most others met for shorter periods, usually 
at the end of the school day. Practically all of the in-service time 
was devoted to teaching methods and reporting student information. 

ERLC 
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Post-service training primarily emphasized reporting and eval- 
uation, These concerns were followed closely by planning for future 
programs and disseminating information. Two projects, Currituck and 
Haywood, used some of this time to revise student-oriented objectives. 
For the State, the average amount of time devoted to these activities 
was about two and one-half days. The range was from zero days (all 
activities completed by the time the students left) to eleven days. 

As in the case of pre-service figures, these numbers tend to range high. 

More than 50% of the projects indicated that either reporting 
requirements should be streamlined or more time should be allowed for 
reporting. In some projects, the directors were left with a significant 
amount of reporting after the project had closed and the staff had left, 
A few directors required prompting to meet reporting requirements after 
projects had terminated. When contacted, these directors were most 
coopera tl ve. 

Subjects and Needs 

In the Summer of 1971, North Carolina's twenty-three migrant 
programs enrolled 2500 migrant students who ranged in age from four to 
over twenty. Fifty-one percent of the enrolled students were interstate 
migrants, twenty-four percent were intrastate migrants and the remaining 
twenty-five percent were served under the five year provision. The only 
non-public school children served in the North Carolina migrant programs 
were the pre-school students. 
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ENROLLMENT BY AGE BY PROJECT 



Age 


* 


5“ 


l 5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20+ 


Project 

Total 


CAMDEN ELEMENTARY 


2 


4 


3 


2 


5 


5 


7 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


* i 
... . ! 


CAMDEN SECONDARY 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


7 


5 


10 


10 


5 


2 


8 


49 ] 


CARTERET ELEMENTARY 


2 


10 


6 


4 


7 


4 


4 


4 


2 


2 


3 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


50 j 


COLUMBUS ELEMENTARY 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


6 


14 


25 


15 


11 


20 


14 


14 


11 


5 


1 


3 


0 


162 I 
\ 


CURRITUCK ELEMENTARY 


0 


14 


0 


12 


16 


10 


8 


13 


4 


4 


3 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


85 | 


CURRITUCK SECONDARY 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


9 


3 


5 


2 


1 


1 


26 1 

^ 


DUPLIN SECONDAR V 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


0 


1 


7 


16 


47 


44 


34 


37 


74 


270 j 


GREENE SECONDARY 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


12 


52 


59 


65 


33 


26 


255 1 

J 


HALIFAX ELEMENTARY 


1 


6 


30 


34 


21 


11 


16 


8 


13 


7 


5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


155 j 


HARNETT ELEMENTARY 


0 


12 


14 


8 


12 


10 


19 


14 


14 


7 


6 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


118 j 


HAVWOV ELEMENTARY 


1 


4 


3 


3 


2 


4 


2 


3 


1 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


j 


HENDERSON ELEMENTARY 


3 


1 


0 


5 


5 


4 


2 


3 


2 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


29 | 

-\ 


HYPE ELEMENTARY 


0 


6 


8 


8 


9 


10 


8 


2 


12 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


66 

| 


JOHNSTON ELEMENTARY 


0 


0 


5 


10 


9 


15 


12 


6 


7 


3 


5 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


74 


LENOIR SECONDARY 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


18 


23 


10 


8 


12 


75 


NASH ELEMENTARY 


0 


0 


6 


3 


1 


3 


3 


2 


1 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


22 


NORTHAMPTON ELEMENTARY 


0 


0 


1 


7 


4 


6 


7 


5 


3 


6 


1 


*3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


43 


PAMLICO ELEMENT ARY 


0 


8 


0 


4 


3 


1 


0 


2 


1 


3 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


27 ! 


PASQUOTANK ELEMENTARY 


1 


7 


8 


13 


25 


13 


14 


20 


12 


9 


5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


129 ; 


PITT SECONDARY 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


5 


25 


18 


31 


20 


43 


' ’ ' ' 1 

148 


RfiBERSON ELEMENTARY 


0 


0 


2 


9 


8 


12 


13 


14 


15 


14 


14 


8 


5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


116 j 


SAMPSON ELEMENTARY 


8 


32 


36 


35 


33 


43 


36 


32 


17 


9 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


282 


TRANSYLVANIA ELEMENTARY 


0 


n 


3 


3 


2 


4 


2 


3 


3 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


34 


WAKE SECONDARY 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


12 


12 


21 


16 


17 


6 


16 


103 


bJASMJNGTQN ELEMENTARY 


4 


10 


11 


9 I 
1 


15 


9 


12 


9 


n 


11 


6 


10 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


119 j 


STATE TOTALS 


30 


125 


136 


169 | 

i 


184 


170 


180 


168 


135 


110 


82 


90 


91 1 


90 1 


81 ‘ 


167 ' 


112 


180 


2600 j 



* Age not Indicated 
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INTERSTATE 


INTRASTATE 


5 YEAR 


CAMDEN ELEMENTARY 


32 


0 


0 


CAMP EN SECQNV ARV 


46 


3 


0 


CARTERET ELEMENTARY 


8 


0 


42 


COLUMBUS ELEMENTARY 


29 


44 


89 


CURRITUCK ELEMENTARY 


4 


2 


83 


VUPL1N SECONDARY 


226 


18 


26 


GREENE SECONDARY 


245 


10 


0 


HALIFAX ELEMENTARY 


1 


142 


12 


HARNETT ELEMENTARY 


24 


24 


70 


HAYWOOD ELEMENTARY 


2 


6 


19 


HENDERSON ELEMENTARY 


n 


18 


0 


HYDE ELEMENTARY 


66 


0 


0 


JOHNSTON ELEMENTARY 


33 


14 


27 


LENOIR SECONDARY 


74 


1 


0 


NASH ELEMENTARY ' 


22 


0 


0 


NORTHAMPTON ELEMENTARY 


0 


43 


0 


PAMLICO ELEMENTARY 


27 


0 


0 


PASQUOTANK ELEMENTARY 


38 


60 


31 


PITT SECONDARY 


146 


2 


0 


ROBESON ELEMENTARY 


2 


110 


4 


SAMPSON ELEMENTARY 


111 


15 


156 


TRANSYLVANIA ELEMENTARY 


33 


0 


1 


WAKE SECONDARY 


46 


57 


0 


WASHINGTON ELEMENTARY 


50 


19 


50 


CURRITUCK SECONDARY 


0 


0 


26 


STATE TOTALS 


1276 


588 


636 



AGE BY SEX BY PROJECT 



Age 


* 


5- 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20+ 


Project 
Total s 


CAA WEN ELEMENTAL 


M 


1 


1 


1 


2 


4 


1 


3 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15 


F 


1 


3 


2 


0 


1 


4 


4 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


17 


CAA WEN SECONDARY 


M 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


4 


5 


7 


10 


4 


2 


7 


41 


F 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 


0 


1 


0 


1 


8 


CARTERET ELEMENTARY 


M 


2 


7 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


23 


F 


0 


3 


3 


2 


5 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


3 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


27 


COLUMBUS ELEMENTARY 


M 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


4 


! 1 


13 


s 


15 


7 


7 


12 


6 


2 


1 


2 


0 


91 


F 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


2 


3 


12 


7 


12 


13 


7 


2 


5 


3 


0 


1 


0 


71 


CURRITUCK ELEMENTARY 


M 


D 


0 


7 


9 


7 


3 


2 


10 


3 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


45 


F 


0 


0 


7 


3 


9 


7 


6 


3 


1 


2 


3 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


44 


DUPLIN SECONDARY 


M 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


7 


13 


45 


44 


32 


36 


70 


257 


F 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 




0 


2 


1 


4 


13 


GREENE SECONDARY 


M 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


12 


52 


59 


65 


33 


25 


253 


F 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


HALIFAX ELEMENTARY 


M 


0 


3 


11 


16 


10 


4 


8 


7 


6 


4 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


72 


F 


1 


3 


19 


18 


11 


7 


8 


1 


7 


3 


3 


2 : 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


83 


//ARNETT ELEMENTARY 


M 


0 


7 


9 


3 


9 


5 


9 


5 


9 


3 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


64 


F 


0 


5 


5 


5 


3 


5 


to 


9 


5 


4 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


54 


HAYWOOD ELEMENTARY 


M 


1 


2 


2 


1 


0 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


14 


F 


0 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


HENPERSON ELEMENTARY 


M 


0 


2 


0 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


n 


F 


0 


1 


1 


3 


4 


3 


2 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


18 


HYDE ELEMENTARY 


M 


0 


3 


6 


3 


5 


5 


4 


2 


5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


35 


F 


0 


3 


2 


5 


4 


5 


4 


0 


7 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


31 


JOHNSTON ELEMENTARY 


M 


0 


0 


2 


5 


5 


9 


5 


5 


6 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


40 


F 


0 


0 


3 


5 


4 


6 


7 


1 


1 


2 


4 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


34 
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AGE BY SEX BY PROJECT 

(CONTINUED) 



Project 



Age: 


★ 


5“ 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20+ 


t. 

Totals 


LENOIR SECONDARY M 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


18 


23 


10 


8 


12 


75 


F 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

i. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


NASH ELEMENTARY M 


0 


0 


3 


2 


1 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


F 


0 


0 


3 


1 


0 


1 


2 


2 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


n 


NORTHAMPTON ELEMENTARY M 


0 


0 


1 


4 


2 


5 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


24 


F 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


1 


4 


4 


1 


3 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


19 


PAMLICO ELEMEWTARy M 


0 


7 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


17 


F 


0 


1 


0 


3 


2 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


PASQUOTANK ELEMENTARY M 


1 


2 


5 


6 


12 


8 


9 


12 


8 


6 


5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


76 


F 


0 


5 


3 


7 


13 


5 


5 


8 


4 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


53 


PITT SECONVARY M 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


5 


25 


18 


31 


20 


43 


148 


F 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ROBERSON ELEMENTARY M 


0 


0 


1 


4 


3 


4 


7 


9 


11 


9 


10 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


64 


F 


0 


0 


1 


5 


5 


8 


6 


5 


4 


5 


4 


5 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


52 


SAMPSON ELEMENTARY M 


0 


16 


20 


16 


12 


20 


20 


13 


9 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


129 


F 


8 


16 


16 


19 


21 


23 


16 


19 


8 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


153 


TRANSYLVANIA ELEMENTARY M 


0 


6 


1 


2 


0 


1 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


14 


F 


0 


5 


2 


1 


2 


3 


0 


3 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


20 


— — 1 

WAKE SECONDARY M 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


12 


12 


21 


16 


17 


6 


16 


103 


F 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


WASHINGTON ELEMENTARY M 


2 


3 


2 


5 


2 


5 


7 


3 


3 


7 


3 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


47 


F 


2 


7 


9 


4 


13 


4 


5 


5 


8 


4 


3 


5 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


72 


CURRITUCK SECONDARY M 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


2 


2 


3 


1 


1 


1 


14 


F 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


7 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


12 


STATE TOTALS M 


15 


59 


74 


83 


79 


81 


95 


86 


77 


60 


46 


58 


71 


177 


176 


163 


109 


174 


1683 


F 


12 


54 


77 


86 


105 


89 


85 


81 


58 


50 


36 


32 


20 


13 


5 


4 


3 


7 


817 



* Age Not Indl cated 
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SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MIGRANT CHILD 

As a result of migration, cultural background, and physical environment, 
migrant children share many of the following characteristics; 

He Is able to achieve satisfactorily when his special needs are met. 

He is shy and may feel unaccepted. 

He is subject to a marked increase In fears as he starts to school. 

He is subject to more classroom tensions and pressures than the average 
student. 

He generally comes from a Matriarchal culture. 

His native language is sometimes Spanish. 

He is sometimes learning English as a second language. 

His readiness for reading will come only after he has acquired the 
oral vocabulary,, 

Teachers may lack understanding of his historical and cultural background. 

His concepts are limited because his learning experiences at home have 
been restricted. 

His educational program has had little or no continuity. 

He is absent frequently, often because of lack of proper food and 
clothing. 

His access to dental and medical services is limited. 

His attendance In school is frequently interrupted because his parents 
move on to other crop harvests. 

His opportunity for school bus transportation is sometimes limited. 

He has experienced little success. 

His needs for personal and vocational guidance are seldom met. 

His concepts of the value of learning are undeveloped. 

He is two or more years educationally retarded due to his limited 
knowledge of English or to absence from school. 
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Project enrollments by age and sex are shown in Table V. Age 
was not identified for approximately one percent of the enrolled students 
this year. The number of students of various ages is fairly consistent 
from kindergarten through eleven year-olds. There is a sharp decline 
of enrollments for students between the ages of 12 and 15. From 16 
through twenty plus enrollments equaled or exceeded elementary enroll- 
ments, The largest enrollment for a single age group was the 190 
sixteen year-olds. 

In North Carolina, the usual situation is that students below 
the age of 11 attend school while their parents work in the harvests. 
Students over 15 are enrolled in projects designed for secondary migrants 
The decline in enrollment for students aged 12 through 15 may be an 
indication that many of these children are either working or caring 
for siblings too young for enrollment in the migrant programs. 

Although projects can be grouped into various classifications 
for purposes of discussion, a survey of any year's individual project 
evaluations indicates that there are a number of significant differences 
between projects and between the populations which they serve. The 
State Migrant staff has consistently followed a policy of providing 
general guidelines within which enough flexibility is allowed for 
development of programs based on local needs. 

In addition to providing projects with published materials 
such as Children at the Crossroads , Migrant Education Administrative 
Handbook , Characteristics of the Migrant Child (Table VI), and other 
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material describing some of the characteristics of the migrant culture. 
North Carolina's State Migrant staff has relied upon films, slide tape 
presentations, movies, consultants and past experience of projects for 
a determination of the needs of migrant children, LEA approaches to 
needs of migrant children are as varied as the populations they serve. 

Most projects consider needs in the context of instructional 
patterns. Projects report that the greatest need is language develop- 
ment and many consider oral language development a prerequisite for 
adequate reading. Other needs frequently mentioned are: tying instruc- 

tion to concrete experiences of the children, development of self- 
concept by assuring some success for each child, and a need for constant 
assurance in a school situation. It is reported by a number of projects 
that various forms of individualized instruction seem to fill many of 
the instructional needs of the migrant child. At least four of this 
year's summer programs based their instruction (and needs assessment) 
on the results of some type of testing. 

Secondary programs in North Carolina's Migrant Program seem to 
recognize relationships with the local community, recreation and voca- 
tional skill training as the greatest needs. A secondary, but not 
unimportant, emphasis is the continuation of high school work. Practi- 
cally all projects tend to emphasize the needs implied by the State 
supportive services objectives, especially objective number nine. Some 
secondary programs give highest priority to this area of the program. 

Data Gathering 

Various requirements, including evaluation demands, resulted 
in a heavy load of reporting for all summer projects. Each project was 
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GRIFTON CENTER FILM DISTRIBUTION TO MIGRANT PROGRAMS 



Summer 1971 



SCHOOL 

Carteret County Board of Education 
Currituck County Schools 
Cerro Gordo Elementary School 
Dunn Wayne Ave, School 
Dawson School 

Fred A, Anderson Elementary 
Grandy Elementary 
Hillside School 

Harnett County Board of Education 
Henderson County Board of Education 
Hobbton Elementary 
Mattamuskeet School 
Nakina School 

Nash County Board of Education 
Penrose Elementary 
Rock Hill School 
W.S, Creecy School 
Savannah School 
White Oak Elementary 
Washington County Schools 
W,T, Griggs Elementary 



TOWN 


COUNTY 


Fit 


Beaufort 


Carteret 


1 


Curri tuck 


Curri tuck 


1 


Cerro Gordo 


Columbus 


5 


Dunn 


Harnett 


38 


Enfi eld 


Hal i fax 


10 


Bayboro 


Pam 1 i co 


28 


Camden 


Camden 


27 


Benson 


Johnston 


15 


Li 1 lington 


Harnett 


4 


Henderson vi lie 


Henderson 


41 


Newton Grove 


Sampson 


223 


Swan Quarter 


Hyde 


48 


Nakina 


Col umbus 


20 


Nashvi lie 


Nash 


5 


Penrose 


Transyl vania 


b 


Waynesvi lie 


Haywood 


52 


Rich Square 


North Hampton 


19 


Kinston 


Lenoi r 


4 


Enfi eld 


Halifax 


30 


Plymouth 


Washington 


80 


Poplar Branch 


Currituck 


48 


TOTAL 




704 



Note* This table Includes only those films used by migrant programs. 
Usage by migrant councils and other service agencies were not 
included in this tabulation. 
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responsible for completion of: application - authorization form for 

each student, national student record transfer forms for each student 
and a growth sheet for each child. Portions of the growth sheet required 
estimates of performance with respect to the nine most common student 
objectives; other sections required attendance information plus basic 
classificatory data. 

In addition to student information project directors were required 
to report program information within ten days of project termination. 

Basic data was reported on a form modified from the ’'Federal Annual Eval- 
uation Report" format. This information was supplemented by a "State 
Questionnaire" which provided additional data, especially in the area 
of quantative estimates. Finally, all migrant projects were required to 
complete applicable sections of the "Consolidated Program Information 
Report." Most of the quantative data reported in this evaluation was 
derived from the "Student Growth Sheets", "Federal Annual Evaluation 
Report", and "State Questionnaire." Copies of these instruments are 
contained in Appendix B. 

The quantitative and descriptive information from the written 
reports were supplemented by two on-site visits to each summer project 
during operation. Subjective information gathered during these visits 
became the basis for local evaluation reports which essentially compared 
actual project operation to the local objectives and instructional design 
as set forth in the proposal. Estimates were also made of the extent 
to which project operation (and proposal) were supportive of the State 
Migrant Objectives. 
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Site teams visiting the projects were typically composed of 
three members; one from the Division of Research, one from the State 
Migrant staff and one consultant from the State Department of Public 
Instruction. After most projects had completed recruiting and begun 
operations, local personnel were used as third and fourth members of 
the site teams. This procedure was most helpful in terms of estab- 
lishing rapport, providing additional measures of preparation for 
"new" site team members and providing for dissemination of information 
between projects. It was generally agreed by all concerned that all 
future site teams should contain at least one LEA representati ve. 

The site team representati ve from the State Migrant staff had 
the additional task of monitoring each project during the evaluation 



visits. All evaluators were provided with sections eleven (project 
objectives) and twelve (description of project activity and service) 
prior to each site visit. Each evaluator was required to complete 
a site report, reprinted in Appendix B, focusing on local and State 
objectives and considering the following factors or topics: 

1. Instruction 

2. Emphasis on children's backgrounds 

3. Materials & equipment 

4. Staffing 

5. Applicability (coordination) to regular school year programs 

6. Times of project operation 

7. Dissemination of information 



Other pertinent 



information 
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8 . 
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Visits were scheduled so that each team observed a full cycle 
of one day's project operations. All site reports were sent to the 
coordinator of the Migrant Evaluation in the Division of Research, SDPI. 

Immediately following summer project termination, processing 
was begun on the data from the Student Growth Sheets. Attendance and 
classi ficatory data was coded and computer runs were made. Ultimately, 
this information in conjunction with proposal data was transformed into 
Section A of the individual project reports. Concurrently , site report 
information was combined with selected aspects of the various LEA reports 
and one evaluation report was written for each project. Upon completion 
of local reports and receipt and processing of all required information, 
except CPIR's , the State Evaluation Report was produced. This report 
is designed to promote improvement in North Carolina's Migrant Education 
Program while meeting Federal evaluation standards. 
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FINDINGS 



State Summary 

A, Cl^LtdA2.n Served, 

The 2500 students served by North Carolina's Migrant proarams 
in the 1971 summer sessions failed to reach the estimated State total* 
Individual project deviations from estimates ranged from a deficit of 
97 in the case of Halifax County to a surplus of 82 in Sampson County, 

In percentage terms, the range was a -59% In Camden Elementary to a 
+120% in the case of the Hyde County project. It was noted during 
visitation that the Hyde recreational program also served approximately 
20 additional eligible students who were not enrolled because of working 
hours. Table VII shows expected and actual enrollments for all projects. 

Local project reports listed numerous reasons for deviations 
from expected enrollments. Most of these reasons can generally be 
classified under one or more of the following headings: 

1. Changes in crops and crop failures 

2. Eligible children working during elementary project 
operating hours 

3. General decline of f ami 1 i es in the migrant stream 

4 Ineligible workers replacing migrants 

5. Antagonism on the part of crew leaders and growers 

6. Transportation difficulties 

Although it was Infrequently reported, some evaluation teams 
found evidence of lax recruiting procedures in a few projects. This 
concern was pointed out to directors during the visits and noted in the 
appropriate local evaluation reports. 



